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New Delhi, India. 

Since Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, entered the Korean 
dispute he has been damned as a 
“stooge for Moscow” and as a “running 
dog of the imperialists.” But hardly 
any Asians, who share Nehru’s complex 
nature to some extent, would evaluate 
his thinking in such unequivocal terms. 
On this continent his course between the 
ideologies of communism and capitalism 
is well understood and widely followed. 

To Nehru, there is no inconsistency 
between his support for the United Na- 
tions action against Communist ag- 
gression in Korea and his suggestion 
ihat admitting Communist China to 
the U.N. would aid in mediation of the 
Korean conflict. He sees his actions as 
in accord with his basic philosophy, 
which may be defined as a sophisti- 
cated adaptation of Gandhism. “The 
central message of Gandhism,” he has 
said, “was that an evil action must 
not be done even if it might yield some 
good temporarily, because it must have 
its reactions and produce more evil.” 

The leaders of the West indicate that 
they are perplexed over the application 
of Nehru’s philosophy to international 
affairs today. They wonder exactly 
what Nehru would have them do now. 
What does he think should be done 
about the fighting in Korea, about 
Communist aggression throughout the 
world, about Western policy toward 
Asia in general. about future dealings 
with Communist China? Where does he 
himself stand on civil liberties? What 
are his economic views? 

This correspondent took these ques- 
tions to Nehru in a recent private inter- 
view. 


First, Nehru spoke of Korea. “What 


is the political objective?” he asked. 
“Nothing must be done that might upset 
that political objective. In olden days 
one might think of conquering a coun- 
try and holding on to it. This isn’t 
normally thought of nowadays. We 
can’t think of Korea as a colony of the 
future. The future of the Koreans de- 
pends a great deal upon what the peo- 
ple of Korea want to be. Therefore the 
political objective should be to win the 
people of Korea as a whole or, to put 
it negatively, not to incur their ill will.” 

I pointed out that in Korea a mili- 
tary problem had arisen that had to 
be met immediately on the military 
plane, leaving other factors as second- 
ary considerations for the moment. 

“When a military problem arises,” 
Nehru rejoined, “there has been a fail- 
ure. When war comes a second danger 
appears. The soldier or the man direct- 
ing him does not know when to halt. 
He goes on to the bitter end and upsets 
all political aims. 

“The question in Korea is what’s the 
next step after the fighting ends, and 
will the intermediate moves help in 
the next step? To leave Korea under 
a large army of occupation or to leave 
the Koreans to their own resources will 
only bring us back to where we started 
from after all the trouble we have 


taken.” 


The Prime Minister turned from Ko- 
rea to the attitude of the West toward 
Communist aggression. “In the West 
there is a lot of talk of communism 
and Communist danger,” he said, “and 
there is a great deal in it. Nevertheless, 
the way the average person in Asia 
would look upon it is rather different. 

“To begin with, he won’t be swept 
away by that cry of Communist danger 


because he has not so much to lose. 

“The intellectual reaction is not op- 
posed to the socialistic doctrine of com- 
munism. There is an idealistic appeal 
in the fact that it stands for the under- 
dog. So when a cry is raised against 
communism as such it hasn’t much ef- 
fect except with certain individuals. 

“The Communist party creates a 
powerful reaction. Therefore it seems 
to us that this business of a kind of 
crusade against communism is wrong 
and not even practical politics as far 
as Asia is concerned.” 

Nehru summed up this point by say- 
ing that the West should abandon the 
condemnation of communism as such 
and take up political and economic 
freedom as a more effective rallying 
cry. Finally he urged that we come to 
a compromise with opposing ideologies 
rather than try to exterminate them, 
which he thinks is impossible to do 
and unwise to try. 

As for the policy of the Western 
powers toward Asia in general, Nehru 
insists that due importance must be 
given to the spirit of nationalism, 
which he describes as the strongest im- 
plied in Asian affairs of the present. 
Without an explicit statement, he im- 
plied that the Western powers must 
try to make common cause with na- 
tionalist forces in Asia even if they are 
communistically inclined. The object 
would be to keep the peace with the 
driving forces in Asia, which he is sure 
will win out anyway, for only in this 
way, he thinks, can we divert those 
forces to our side of the fence ideologi- 
cally. 

The policy of the West toward Asiatic 
nations, Nehru said, must be based on 
the fact that Asia is passing through a 
revolutionary period. 
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Nehru feels that Western leaders 
should try to understand the two-sided 
picture of Asia in revolution. One side 
is release from colonialism, and the 
other concerns a number of problems, 
more especially the bitterness over land 
ownership. 

“These problems,” he said, “link up 
with new ideas of social justice. Our 
ideas outrun our resources. People 
now expect a lot, first because they are 
free, secondly because there has been 
so much talk of social justice all over 
the world, more particularly from Rus- 
sia. So Asians want things done quick- 
ly, but sometimes they cannot be done 
quickly. 

“In an ultimate analysis of the eco- 
nomic problem it does not matter much 
what ideology or argument one ad- 
vances. The policy or program that 
ultimately delivers the goods will pre- 
“Any organization ignoring the big 
fact of China is likely to come to er- 
roneous conclusions. The United Na- 
tions wasn’t formed on the basis of 
accepting some Governments and not 

“There is no feeling by the people or 
the Government of China of any kind 
of subiection to the Soviet. They won 
their revolution with no help from the 
Soviet. They are big and individual 
enough to stand on their own feet.” . . 

“The success they have achieved in 
some ways, like putting down graft and 
corruption, lowering prices to some ex- 
tent, and starting public works like the 
Yangtze dam to prevent floods, has been 
rather remarkable. This shows the con- 
structive side of their revolution, and 
the fact that China has able, realistic 
leaders who are undoubtedly of great 
influence there. I don’t see how you 
can ignore these facts of a huge country 
like China functioning this way.” 

“If we support a patently reactionary 
system or regime we support what in 
the present context of the world is a 
dying thing. It is a thing that can’t 
stand on its feet. The moment the prop 
goes it collapses.” 


Nehru believes that Asian countries 
will develop according to their peculiar 
genius, evolving some social system 
better suited to their own conditions 
than either of the major ideologies of 
the West. He concedes that the ideal 
manner of life may botrow from sev- 
eral “isms”. and he doesn’t care what 
“isms” these are if their contributicns 


will help. 


APPEAL FROM THE PAN 
PACIFIC COMMITTEE 


It is time once more to report to the 
membership on the work of the Pan 
Pacific Committee. And with this re- 
port I would like to make an appeal. 
A few years ago, when I told of our 
efforts, I had generous response. I am 
asking for it once again. 


My intention now is to concentrate 
more on point two of our Pan Pacific 
program. That is, to study, and better 
understand the problems arising in the 
Strategic areas—on the governmental, 
economic, political and social level; to 
watch the behavior of our own, and 
other governments in those sections in 
which we are concerned. Let us try 
as a committee to study issues and facts 
so that we may eventually wisely and 
rightly evaluate the problems, and may- 
be from these various studies we can 
then judge the successes and failures of 
the governments in countries involved. 
We hope thus to be better prepared to 
help our National Policy Committee 
with recommendations for action, and 
also the better to understand the work 
of the United Nations. 


Therefore, in order to further this 
second objective of our program I am 
appealing once again to the interest of 
the membership. We on this Pan Pa- 
cific Committee want more help in 
Alaska and the Pacific Islands in par- 
ticular. In Alaska we would study the 
pros and cons of the problem of State- 
hood, and the interests of the minority 
groups, and how much the military can 
allow itself to be involved in this stra- 
tegic area. In the Pacific Islands, we 
have all the complexities of the Islands 
that we hold in trust, as well as the 
problems of our own possessions. So 
T would like persons who are interested 
in either of these areas. and are willing 
to put in a little hard work to illuminate 
the problems we feel exist, to communi- 
cate with me. Have I any eager assist- 
ants? 


Of course the Pan Pacific Committee 
cannot possibly include the entire geo- 
graphical area for its work. We have 
selected the following tension spots: 


Alaska—now under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Margaret Fredsell, of 
Northville, Michigan. 

India—which Olive Reddick of Mary- 
land, is now organizing. 

Japan—where Gladys Walser can 
work so well because she has lived 
there, and of which area she is 
chairman. 

Korea—obviously the problem for 
which the entire WIL must be 
concerned. 

Pacific Islands — where Elizabeth 
Vickland of Northville, Michigan, 
has already done some real spade 
work. 

If my pleas touch an interested reader 

may I hope to hear from her immedi- 


ately? 
(Mrs.) Epna B. McGowan, 
Chairman Pan Pacific Committee. 


10737 Le Conte Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WHAT’S HAPPENI| 


Since the opening of the Fifth Session 
of the General Assembly on September ¢ 


19, three issues have dominated the € 

discussions: 
I. The Question of Chinese Representa- 

tion in the U. N. . 

On the opening day, Sir Benegal Rau . 

introduced a resolution asking the As- Ne 

sembly to invite accredited representa- - 


tives of the People’s Republic to attend 
the sessions. None of the non-commun- . 
ist countries supported this resolution, 
although 16 countries have already « 
recognized the new government. . 

The U.S.S.R. introduced its own reso- o 
lution, which was defeated after Mr. i 
Acheson asked the Assembly to “vote . 
now and vote it down”. ( 

On September 27, Ecuador introduced ® 
a resolution to ask the Peiping govern- e 
ment to send a representative to the ( 
Security Council meetings after Novem- u 
ber 15, during the discussion of China’s N 
declaration regarding armed invasion is 
of Formosa by the U.S. Mr. Tsiang, L 
Nationalist China’s delegate, attempted 
to use the double veto to kill this move, R 
but was blocked by the prompt action te 
of the Security Council which ruled the b 
question procedural rather than substan- a 
tive and therefore not subject to the 1 
veto. A large majority (only excep- 
tions: Nationalist China and U.S.) P 
voted for the proposal. Thus, the door fe 
for admission of China was opened a e 
crack. 
II. The Problem of the Independence 

of Korea 

Of the two resolutions submitted on 
Korea, the General Assembly passed the 
8-power joint resolution (United King- 
dom, Australia, Brazil, Cuba, Norway. 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines) 
which called for: 


1. All appropriate steps to be taken . 
to assure stability throughout Korea 3 
(this gave tacit approval for U.N. forces A 


to cross the 38th parallel and was op- 

posed not only by U.S.S.R. and India, | 
but raised doubts in the minds of many ’ 
other member nations.) i 

2. Holding of free elections to bring 
about a unified and independent Korea 
and establishment of a U. N. Commis- 
sion (Australia, Chile, Netherlands, . 
Pakistan, Turkey, Philippines and Thai- 
land) to supervise elections. 

3. U.N. forces not to remain in any . 
part of Korea longer than necessary 3 
(not only U.S.S.R. and India, but sev- : 
eral others feared a long military occu- 
pation as in the case of Germany and . 
Japan.) 

4. Economic rehabilitation planned 
by ECOSOC and specialized agencies ; 
of U.N. 

The Soviet resolution (voted down) ; 
called for (1) all belligerents immedi- . 
ately to cease hostilities; (2) withdrawal 
of U.S. and other foreign troops, to 
enable Korean people to settle freely 
their internal affairs; (3) free elections 
in all Korea; (4) joint commission of 
representatives of North and South 
Korea to organize and conduct free all- 
Korean elections; (5) U. N. commission 
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with representatives of states bordering 
on Korea (U.5.5.K. and China) to sup- 
ervise elections; (0) economic rehabiii- 
tation under U.N. 

Sir benegal Kau pointed out the 
strong and weak points oi both resolu- 
uons. Uncertainty as to the wisdom 
vi points 1 and 3 (see italics) was indi- 
cated in the voting. 

This may have nad something to do 
with the action taken by the U. S. on 
Uctober 12, when they made a proposal, 
adopted by the Inter Committee, 
which indicated a shitt in the support 
ot Rhee and made concessions to the 
North: (1) minimum use of U. S. and 
5. Korean troops tor occupation duly; 
(2) withdrawai of U. 5S. troops as soon 
as possible, and assumption oi military 
occupation by other U.N. members; 
(3) retention of land retorms and na- 
iionalized industries of N. Korea; (4) 
N. Korean participation in local admin- 
istration under all-over supervision of 
U. N. Command. 

This last point dealt a blow to the 
Rhee regime which had declared itself 
to be the government ot all Korea and 
brought an angry rejection of the U.N. 
action trom Syngman Rhee. 

lil. United Action for Peace 

Since October 7, the “Acheson 
Plan”, officially titled “United Action 
for Peace”, has been discussed: (1) 
emergency session of the General As- 
sembly to deal with threats to peace 
and acts of aggression; (2) a Peace 
Patrol to watch tor acts that might be 
threats to peace; (3) earmarking by 
member states of national units of their 
armed {orces to be on call at the request 
of the U.N.; (4) establishment of a 
Collective Measures Committee to study 
means for enforcing principles of the 
Charter. The plain purpose of these 
proposals is to bypass the Russian veto 
in the Security Council and to allow the 
Assembly to act on security measures. 

On October 12th, Mr. Vishinsky made 
his strongest bid for negotiations to end 
the cold war. He declared the Soviet 
Union was willing to go “halfway” and 
called on the U. 5S. to give up its “new, 
tough post-war policy” and return to 
its wartime cooperation. Then things 
may change. It you want to heal the 
wounds, we should get together and see 
what can be done.” Mr. Dulles’ reply 
was that the U.S.S.R. would have to 
prove the sincerity of its words by ac- 
tion. (This is inferred to mean, “call 
off the N. Koreans”) 

Certainly both great powers must 
back up their assurances of peaceful 
motives by action, but how can either 
assess the sincerity of the other’s words 
unless they meet and discuss the the 
issues? 

The most dramatic and significant 
developments of this session have been 
the emergence of India’s consistent in- 
dependence and integrity of leadership 
and the persistent emphasis placed on 
peaceful settlement and negotiation of 
differences by the Soviet delegation. 

— WALSER. 


A KOREAN SPEAKS 
OF KOREA 


By Davin Seunc Boc Cxuo 

“Facing the news of the American 
military intervention in the Korean civil 
war, | as a Christian as well as a Korean 
national, feel a strong indignance at the 
injustice being done. ... This time 
conflict in Korea is just a long-cherished 
and passionate expression for unifica- 
tion of the artificially-divided country. 
The Koreans demand strongly the ob- 
servance of the principle of self-deter- 
mination for the nation who wants 
independence.” 

I would like to talk on the Korean 
conflict as a Christian student who is 
sympathetic with democratic American 
intentions in Korea. I am very sorry 
to have found that American good will 
toward Korea is being distorted; or, at 
least, it is not carried directly to the 
hearts of Korean people because of the 
unpopular, corrupt and repressive ruling 
group of Korea. A small Korean group 
headed by the sentimental old Dr. Rhee 
injured American prestige in Korea by 
furthering their own personal interests 
and advancing their ambitions for pow- 
er with American aid. 

The huge amount of material aid to 
Korea advanced by the USA has been 
used for purposes designated by this 
group, such as the building up of a 
strong police state. A huge amount of 
American aid has never been used for 
the construction of Korean economic 
life. Not a single penny of American 
money was used to operate Korean fac- 
tories. Because of the lack of any pro- 
ductive or constructive desire on the 
part of the southern regime, a devastat- 
ing economic situation prevaled in Ko- 
rea before the present conflict took 
place. Even though America poured a 
huge amount of money into the osten- 
sible reconstruction of Korean economic 
life, she was unsuccessful in making 
her good will felt in the hearts of the 
Korean people, this because of the poli- 
tical inability and moral bankruptcy of 
the ruling group (and also because 
many of them were former Japanese col- 
laborators) who lacked reputation with 
the Koreans already. Russia, however 
although she spent not a single penny 
for Korean reconstruction, created a 
friendly feeling among the Koreans by 
her realistic political stand toward Ko- 
rea. Russia adapted herself to ride the 
political tide of present Korea. As evi- 
dence of this, we can point out the fact 
that Russia took cognizance of the feel- 
ings of the common people of Korea, 
especially the desire for the unification 
of the artificially-divided country and 
for the elimination of former Japanese 
collaborators from leadership and for 
the necessity of social and economic re- 
forms. These Korean political demands 
also coincide with the common, and al- 
most universal political demands of all 
Asiatics; namely, liberation from col- 
onial or at least half-colonial status. 
There has heen. consequently. a disre- 
gard for the kind of political ideologies 

the concerned foreign power stands for. 
America, in this connection, has failed 


to gain the full popular support of the 
Koreans because her interests have 
been implemented by the unpopular for- 
mer Japanese collaborators. The Rhee 
regime has been regarded as a corrupt 
police state by the majority of Korean 
people in its fascistic and terroristic 
methods. The Communists, on the con- 
trary, embraced a broad coalition gov- 
ernment which even included repre- 
sentatives of the rightest groups from 
the South. Thus the Communists are 
riding the political tide of Korea today, 
a nationalist tide, while the Southern 
regime is riding against this common 
political tide. 

Let us review the causes of some of 
the political mistakes in Korea during 
the past few years: 

First, America did not have enough 
accurate knowledge about the political 
situation in Korea and consequently she 
was late in adjusting herself to a new 
situation there; she simply attempted to 
interpret Korean Political affairs in 
terms of a notorious political philosophy 
which categorizes a multitude of polit. 
cal systems under two simple heads: 
Democracy and Communism. To say 
that these are as yet the only two basic 
political systems is at best an unproven 
hypothesis. This hypothesis does not 
account, for instances, for the kind of 
progressive nationalism which prevails 
in Asia today. The U.S.A. was tempted 
too easily to trust any group or gang 
whose only claim to such trust lies in 
the fact that they were against commun- 
ism. Except for the ultra rightest group 
(headed by Dr. Rhee), all political par- 
ties, including the genuine rightists, 
middle-of-the-road, and _ left-of-the-mid- 
dle, saw their first task as the establish- 
ment of a unified government on the 
basis of progressive nationalism, not 
on the basis of communism.* The Com- 
munists also felt it premature to advo- 
cate a downright communistic revolu- 
tion in Korea. Revolution was consid- 
ered premature because even though 
Korea had been freed from direct Ja 
anese imperialistic colonialism, » 
could not be considered freed completely 
from colonial status as long as former 
Japanese collaborators held high posi- 
tions with the government and thereby 
kept the people under the Japan-made 
feudalistic system. Also, it is very diffi- 
cult for the Communists to attempt to 


*The Northern group’s agreement to the 
following five conditions proposed by Dr. Kim 
Kiu Sic as the basic principles for the estab- 
lishment of a unified government at the South- 
North conference held at Pyongyang on May 
1, 1948, speaks for the very character of the 
basis of the proposed unified government: 

1. That the conference would oppose the 
establishment of a dictatorship, including a 
dictatorship of the proletariat; 

2. That it would oppose monopolistic capi- 
talism but recognize the right of private 
ownership; 

3. That it would support the formation of 
a united Korean government through election 
in all Korea; 

4. That it would oppose the maintenance of 
military bases in Korea by any foreign power; 


an 

5. That it would advocate the withdrawal 
of Soviet-American forces through two power 
agreement. 
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monopolize political power unless they 
follow the nationalistic feeling of the 
people. This common nationalistic feel- 
ing serves as a strong footing for a 
coalition of the rightist and leftist 
groups in Korea. Realizing this com- 
mon feeling, the right group, centrist, 
and left, except for the ultra rightist 
group headed by Dr. Rhee, strongly 
proposed a coalition government. Dis- 
satisfied with this mild attitude of the 
political parties, some of the American 
policy-making officials came to the con- 
clusion that Dr. Rhee was a “strong 
man”, a man suited to combat com- 
munism. This fateful conclusion paved 
the way toward tragedy in Korea. 

Second, this kind of misunderstand- 
ing of Korea has never been made 
known to the American people. A new 
policy was never created which might 
have re-oriented the erroneous original 
policy in Korea, 

From the Korean’s point of view, the 
present conflict between the North and 
South is an inevitable consequence of 
the long-cherished and passionate wishes 
of the people for unification. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the important 
issue, in connection with the present 
conflict, is not which side started to 
shoot first, but which side blocked the 
fulfillment of the general will for peace- 
ful unification and set up a separate 
government, ignoring the wishes of the 
people. It was the ultra-rightist group 
headed by Dr. Rhee which blocked the 
fulfillment of the publicly announced 
international proposal (Moscow agree- 
ment) for unification and which boy- 
cotted the U.S.-Soviet joint commission 
which was designed to establish a uni- 
fied government in Korea. It was this 
group which forced the American dele- 
gate to return the Korean problem to 
the UN and forced the U.S. to support 
this group in building up a separate 
state in Korea. Thus the American 
good will mission’s significance was 
completely destroyed and consequently 
she was unintentionally identified as a 
friend of the repressive group in Korea. 
However, to do justice to the U.S., I can 
point to the fact that the American 
commanding official, Lt. Gen. Hodge, 
was strongly opposed to any attempt 
to set up a separate government (his 
January 4, 1947 statement which warn- 
ed against such a move). Here is the 
paradoxical tragedy which neither 
America nor Korea ever intended to 
develop. In short, the American good- 
will mission was engulfed by the re- 
maining Japanese collaborators who 
used their anti-communism as a link 
with the Americans. There is still, how- 
ever, a progressive nationalism in Korea 
fluctuating between these polar camps 
of communism and democracy. 

Here the door is open for America to 
try again to win back her old friends 
in Korea. 

In conclusion, the winning back of 
the old friends and the peaceful settle- 
ment of the present conflict lies in the 
withdrawal of support from the un- 


popular regime and the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea. In a 
positive direction, America must but- 
iress Korea’s progressive nationalism 
ly respecting the principle of self-deter- 
mination. I can say that America still 
has a great spiritual investment planted 
by a refined segment of the people of 
this country in the hearts of Koreans. 
This investment may also save American 
prestige in Asia, including Korea, where 
millions of people are bound together 
in a homogeneous blood tie, tradition 
and culture. Asiatic nationalism is dis- 
tinguished from European in placing a 
marked emphasis upon blood-tie rela- 
tionship. Ideological continuity is sec- 
ondary. The continuance of the war in 
Korea, with American bombing of both 
the North and South Koreans will not 
materially increase the prestige of USA 
in South Korea, even if the American 
support ultimately ends in victory. 
The present conflict is a civil war. 
North and South Korea, artificially di- 
vided by other powers, are genuincly 
united through homogeneous blood re- 
lationship. South Koreans cannot be 
expected to be overjoyed at the news of 
the bombing of their brothers and sis- 
ters in the North, let alone themselves 
at the hands of those who are outsiders. 
This feeling has been expressed already 
by an eminent rightist leader, Dr. Kim 
Kiu Sic, an American-educated Chris- 
tian, in his political farewell statement. 
He was not only the first chairman of 
the South Interim legislative assembly 
sponsored by the American military 
government in Korea, but also he was 
regarded as the man suited to bolster 
the genuine principle of democracy in 
Korea. As soon as the Rhee group 
came into power, he was forced to go 
into political retirement merely because 
he was strongly opposed to any move- 
ment to split up the genuine unity of 
Korea as a nation. Further, he at- 
tended the South-North Conference held 
on the initiative of the North, May 1, 
1948, for the purpose of fulfilling the 
general will of the people: peaceful uni- 
fication of the artificially-divided coun- 
try. Before his political retirement, he 
held a press conference at which he de- 
manded the withdrawal of all foreign 
powers from Korea. He stated the gen- 
eral feeling of the majority of Koreans 
in this way: “If we Koreans are to 
suffer, let it be by our own hands; if 
we are to prosper, let it be by our own 
efforts.” This is a feeling neither of 
narrow nationalism nor of isolationism. 
This is the voice of reasonable Koreans 
who see their own human dignity being 
made possible through the achievements 
of the Korean nation in its quest for a 
place as a free and self-destined people. 
On the practical level, the ignoring of 
this kind of feeling gives the Koreans 
the fear that the big powers are drawing 
the local and internal affairs of the 
smaller countries into an orbit of their 
power politics. This results in offering 
an alternative choice of independence 
or dependence if one agrees with one 


side or another; but this is a fatal de- 
cision. “To fight to get it” is the only 
way toward a genuine independence and 
it is this for which Koreans are willing 
to pay the price. 


Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Notes 


The Anniversary Board Meeting will 
be held in Chicago at Jane Addams’ Hull 
House, November 9, 10, 11, 12, 1950. 
As a part of the overall Anniversary 
celebration, there will be a tea on No- 
vember 11 to honor Mme Jouve, of 
France; Mrs. McGregor Wood, of Eng- 
land, and in memory of Jane Addams. 
At this tea will be a special candle-light- 
ing ceremony. As the thirty-five candles 
are lighted on a huge “birthday cake”. 
the group will join in rededicating our- 
selves to the cause of peace for which 
we long. 

It is suggested that those Branches 
unable to be represented at the Anni- 
versary Board Meeting, conduct similar 
ceremonies at which time members will 
be asked to contribute $350; $35; $3.50 
or 35c toward the work of the WIL. 
Such a simple “candle-lighting cere- 
mony” can have great meaning and be 
the source of inspiration for dedicated 
work in the future. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946, OF FOUR LIGHTS, PUB- 


AND SEPTEMBER, AT PHILADEL- 

PHIA, PA., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1950. 
State of Pennsylvania 
County of Philadelphia ) SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Josephine DeWitt Lipton, whd, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the editor of FOUR LIGHTS, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, Women’s International League, 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia ). Editor, Josephine 
DeWitt Lipton, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
Managing Editor, none. Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owner is the Women’s International 
League, 1734 F Street, Washington 6, D. C.; Mrs. 
Elsie Picon, President, 2281 W. Grand BI., Detroit 
8. Mich.; Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, Admin- 
istrative Secretary, 2006 Walnut Street, Phila. 3. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagors, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: none. e 

4. That the two paragraphs, next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees. 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, honds, or other securities as so 
stated hv her. 

JOSEPHINE DeWITT LIPTON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 12th day of October, 1950. 

LOUIS B. NOLAN, Notary Public. 

My commission expires February 1, 1953. 
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